THE AGE OF MERCANTILISM
protection was now accorded to the arable farmer. The
change was due primarily to the ascendancy of the land-
owning class. It was intended to promote the interests of the
proprietor whose rents would benefit, and to give his tenants
an assured market for their produce. It must be noticed,
however, that the adoption of a new- corn policy was facili-
tated by the advance in agricultural technique which raised
the standard of husbandry and allayed the apprehensions
of famine. From this time onwards, for a hundred years, it
was believed that English agriculture could be relied upon
to fulfil the nation's requirements. The new policy was
enunciated in the act of 1670, which permitted the export of
native corn whatever its price might be in the home market.
Not less important was the principle laid down in regard to
foreign corn. A high duty was imposed by the act of 1670
on imported grain when prices in England wrere low, and a
low duty when prices were high. In other words, foreign
corn could only be imported when native corn was dear.
The result of these historic measures was to yield the corn-
grower almost complete protection. He could freely export
his own grain, and he was protected from alien competition
unless prices here soared to famine heights. The corn law
of the Restoration thus gave effect to the fundamental maxim
of mercantilism that a country should aim at being self-
supporting. The encouragement bestowed on the English
farmer under the Later Stuarts went further, for the system
of bounties on the export of corn was also inaugurated after
the Restoration. It was then provided that a bounty should
be paid on different kinds of grain when shipped abroad, so
long as the prices at home did not exceed a stated figure.
The purpose of the bounty was to ensure stability of prices,
which would remove the farmers' fear of loss in the event of
the market being glutted with a surplus of grain. It expressed
the idea that the state should determine the nature of the
economic activities of the community, encouraging some
forms of enterprise by means of subsidies or bounties and
discouraging others by the levy of duties.
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